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ON THE EXTIRP. ATION OF WEEDS. 
NO. I. 

“The good farmer suffers nothing to grow but his crops.” 

I would not exclude from the class of coop Fak- 

vers, all who come not up to this standard. The 

zardener who occupies a small piece of ground, 

venting for ten times as much as some other lot of 


Se 





he same size, can afford to apply to the former, 
ten times as much labor in its cultivation, and) 
would lose ten times as much by the growth of a, 
weed. He ought to aim directly at this mark; 
and distinctly remember the old saying: “On: 

year of seeding, makes seven of weeding.” But) 


in this country, the high price,—and more espe- | 


cjally the scarcity,—of labor, as well as the low, 
ent of land, will often justify the farmer when} 
he varies from that course. He may adoptanoth- |, 
er maxim, hard to gainsay: “ bene good farmer | 
raises the most at the least expense.” 

It is not my intention by this remark, however, 


-o encourage slovenly farming; and while I ad.) | 


mit that some weeds, such as the annual grasses, 
way not damage a crop to the amount it would | 
‘ost to destroy them, and particularly when they, 
will searcely affect the succeeding crop,—lI must, 
cusist there are other weeds that ought to have no | 
uarter or indulgence; and if the farmer has not 


‘ime to destroy “them himself, or to spare one of | 
Lis laborers for this purpose, he ought to hire an | 


extra hand till they are completely subdued. 

The propriety of this measure will be ev ident] 
from the following considerations: Nearly all our 
worst weeds are exotics, having been introduced | 


in various ways from other countries, and chiefly || 
It is therefore certain that when) 


from Europe. 
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lod his new territory. The mullein, the thistle, 
and the burdock were all equally unknown. 


farms. Watchfulness against such intruders, is 


\\the produce of his own grounds, D, T. 


Greatficld, 8 mo. 8, 1835. 





BOTANICAL CLASSES, 

As many of our readers and some of our cor- 
respondents are much interested in the science of 
Botany, they will be pleased to learn (we doubt 
not,) that this branch is successfully pursued in 
the higher schools of our village. At the quar- 
terly examination of the Rochester Seminary 


sing progress, which the Botanic class has made 
Their answers in the grammar were characteri 
sed by promptness and accuracy; the analysis || 


\jof fresh specimens was highly interesting ; and a)| 
||great variety of Genera and Species were correct- 
\ 





iy named, by the pupils, as the dried specimens 
were exhibited by the teachers. Several Herba- 


\\riums, with numerous labelled specimens, were 


|| passed around to be examined by the spectators, 
What we regarded as the finest exhibition in this 
department, was a large Botanical Chart, five or 
'|six feet square, completely covered withdried spe- 
cimens, accurately labelled and tastefully arrang- | 
ed, comprising the richest gifts that Flora has | 


\" 


| scattered in our vicinity. This class was com-} 


| posed of both males and females. The other ex- 
tors and pupils, 

We also attended the examination in the Fe- 
male Seminary, taught by the Misses Black and 
Seward and their assistants ; and were richly 
‘entertained while the fair pupils exhibited a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the technicsof the science, | 
jand much facility in analizing numerous speci- 
ijmens of fresh flowers. 
‘that equal progress was evinced in the other nu- 
‘merous branches, which are taught in this hi: ghly || 
\ interesting school. 





i 





NOTIONS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
We do not give the name of the author of the 


It must then be very plain that a little care from | | 
time to time, would have prevented those weeds | | 
from infesting the fields ; and there is yet many a/ 
bad one that with the same portion of care, may |! 
‘be prevented from establishing itself on the oldest || 


| incumbent on every farmer who means to enjoy | 


last week, we were highly gratified with the plea- || 


ercises were such as did credit alike to the instruc- || 


We are happy to add)| 


they first appeared in this land, the number must. following paragraph because he has withheld it 
uave been very small; and had there been any | himself. It may be enough to say that it is copi- 
proper care extended, a boy in a few hours, ! ed from a satirical romance, lately published; but || 
would probably have destroyed the whole impor-|' as very little of the broad humor which generally | 
‘ation. The business, like an incipient breach'|characterizes the work, appears in our extract, | 
in adike, however, was noglected; and the whole! We present it as a fair specimen of the notions of || 


! A third: was never to > kill their hogs without first 
jconsulting the almanac to find out the state of the 
‘|moon and of the tide; for the new of the moon 
jj\and the rising of the tide, at the time the anima! 
||was slaughtered, were certain to make the pork 
‘swell in the pot; while, on the other hand, the 

waning of the moon and the ebbing of the tide 
would make it shrink to half its size in boiling 
Another of their notions, was that turneps, onions, 
‘and all manner of bulbous roots, would be utterly 
‘destitute of bottoms, if not sown in the old of the 
moon ; and that beans, peas, and all such articles 
as gave their fruit above ground, would be equal 
ly destitute of tops, unless they were planted in 
ithe new of the moon ” 





BEARDS, AX DSTRAPS, AND RAZORS, 

None will deny the comfort of a smooth face, 
except those who have tried to procure it with a 
dull razor. To attempt this, is to get into a 





‘ scrape truly ; and to such rueful exhibitions of 





countenance we ascribe the dark beards that we 
| occasionally meet, ten days or a fortnight long. 
| Of him we shall say but little, who visits the 
grog-shop, and whose most diligent search for six 
lea ents would be a failure, as he passes a barber’ s 
‘pole. Let him wear as long a beard as he pleas 
les,——and the longer the better, to serve as a bea 
‘con to the rising generation; but let not substan 
itial farmers walk in the same livery. Weknow 
that very few of our readers need such advice ; 
ijbut could we but shorten only one beard, our coun 
'sel should be joyfully given. 
shaving more than others?) Thick hard beards 
"a dull razors may answer. for who would not 
jjput off trouble as long as he could?) They do 
put it off from day to day till dense coverings 
‘black as thunder clouds, gradually cuvelop thei 
| faces. 

Shaving, with them, is therefore not the order 
of the day; and possibly, musing on the long 
iveards of the days of old, they may lament that 
\\they have fallen on evil times. To such we 
|would extend a word of ene ouragement. How 
ever strange and remarkable to them it may ap 
|pear, it is not the less true and certain,—excepting 
all pimpled faces,—that shaving with @ good ra 
\\ zor in fine order is a pleasurable sensation. 

We must make another suggestion though i 
pass fora novelty. 
told. 





Why do some dread 





No matter—it is time it was 
Many a woman has loved a slow 
jband, hut never quite so well as if he had not been 
ia sloven. 
We have now finished our preface, and in one 
moment will arrive at the main thread of ou 
story : EXmerson’s elastic strap is the best that we 


nly hus 
' 
i 
} 





country has been inundated. The breach ought | 
now to be repaired at any moderate expense. 


Many readers of this journal, are well acquaint- | 


‘olden time : 
“There were a great many exceedingly curi- 
ous and venerable customs, maxims, and notions, | 


ed with the manner of converting atract of heavy) relating to worldly prudence, which were as 
timiered land into fields and meadows; and may | strictly regarded by the family as the ten com- 
remember the perfect exemption from nearly all| mandments, One of these was never to com: 
the noxious weeds that infest the older farms ||mence any business of importance on a Friday, 
They will hardly forget,—if they have seen some)|as being an unlucky day; though I do not find 
of the first openings made in a new settlement,— j that they ever abstained from eating on that day 
that even spear-grass and white clover were not! for fear of being choked. 

there till the seed was introduced either by ie | 


‘ 


firmer, or by the live stock that inhabited or visit-| vevery Saturday, sick or well, guests or no guests. 


Another was an inva- 





riable rule of dining upon codfish and potatoes) 


|\ever used ; and if you, Messrs. Blackbeards, wi!) 
apply good razors judiciously and alternately to 
|this strap and to your faces, as often as twice in 
the week, your wives will conclude you grow 
| |handsomer. . 





re ee 


(<> On our last page will be found a winter's 
descriptive sketch of the Garden of our friend A, 
W. of Lansingburgh, some manent which was 
given in the Gencsee Farmer, vol. 2, page 301, ta 
which the reader is refrred—and also a littl: 
pleasant play of fancy on the same suject from 
the pen of a lady. 
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ROTATION OF CROPS. 
Growing different crops in succession, is a prac- | 
tice which every farmer or cultivator knows)! 
from experience to be highly advantageous | 
though its beneficial influence has not yet been | 
sufficiently explained by chimists. It is an un-) 
doubted fact, that the food which nourishes one 
plant may not have the same effect on a different 





| 


crop may be sown or planted which will not de- 
rive the benefits that the soil possesses, conse- 
quently the necessity of a rotation of crops. | 
Virgin or uncultivated soil, may for a succession | 
of years, yield:good crops of wheat or corn, &c., | 
but would not that land have been more productive, | 
had aregular system of rotation been adopted ? 
Sir Humphrey Davy gives the rationale of rota- 
tion in the following terms: “It is a great advan-! 
tage in the convertible system of cultivation, that | 
the whole of the manure is employed, and that, 
those parts of it which are not fitted for one crop | 
remain as a nourishment for another. Thus, if; 
the turnep is the first in the order of succession, 
this crop manured with recent dung, immediately 
finds sufficient soluble matter for its nourishment ; 
and the heat produced in fermentation assists the 
germination of the seed and the growth of the 
plant. If after turneps, barley with grass seed is 
sown, then the land, having been little exhausted 
by the turnep crop, affords the soluble parts of the | 
decomposing manure to the grain.” Various’ 
grasses derive only a small portion of their organ- 
ised matter from the soil. This alone must be 
sufficient proof of the advantage derived from a 
regular systematic plan being adopted on every 
farm. Grasses by their large systems of leaves, 





j 





from the atmosphere, without in any material de- 


they are ploughed in, their roots and leaves af- 
ford a considerable portion of manure or food for | 
the succeeding crop. We have taken the article’ 
of grasses to elucidate our opinion on the subject, 


of rotation of crops, considering that grass would | 
more explicitly explain and demonstrate the effi-| 
cacy ofthe system. Various crops pulverise the 
soil, and to a great extent prepare it for different 
crops. Peas for instance are peculiarly calcula- 
ted for preparing the ground for wheat. Potatoes 
will luxurate ina soil exhausted by, and incapa- 
ble of, producing a crop of wheat. Plants, al- 
though different in their general composition, are} 
very analagous, but the specific difference in the | 
produce of many of them, prove that they must de- 
rive different materials from the soil. Soils area 





_which are only soluble to such species of the 
plants, as are adapted by their formation, to re- 
ceive the nutritive matter peculiarly adapted for 
that individual species. That portion of matter 
may be entirely exhausted for one crop, still the 
soil may be perfectly capable of producing anoth- 
et crop in great perfection, and therefore the ne- 
cessity of a rotation of crops. 








CH" Plough Jogger” will perceive that his 
communication, in passing over the “ editorial dn- 
vil,” has been somewhat“ hammered,” but wheth- 
er improved will be for him to decide. While 
we have not altered the argument, or omitted any 
thing which could add to its force, we have en- 
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| would best promote that good feeling which ought 


|Page 207, I was struck with the oddity of this 


| 


species ; the nutriment may be in the soil, yet a | 


absorb a considerable quantity of nourishment), 


gree exhausting the soil; and moreover, when || 


| 


\ onion. 


i 


compound of ingredients, the constituent parts of || 
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las the reasons why plaster did not do well on my 
jland. It is, however, mere guess-work. I gave 
the result of one field, and stated that it was the 
general result. But in endeavoring to make the 
\subject clear, he drops a remark to the very 
point, which shows that plaster is injurious, viz 
“That the large quantity of plaster first sown 
had exhausted the natural food for vegetables. 
This is proof positive that plaster injures land 
What further proof can be wanting, than tha: 
the exhausting effects of plaster destroys the na- 
tural food of vegetables ?——thus the whole lif: 
of the land departs through its baneful effects. 

My opponent guessingly inquires whence sprang 
the sorrel and moss that I mentioned. «I will tel! 
him-——it sprang not from the corn or plaster, 
but from the effects of plaster drawing the lif: 
from the land; and I would appeal to the goo: 
sense of our farmers to say whether they have 
not noticed, where land has become worn out 
that these are the natural productions? Every 
farmer knows this from experience, aad experi- 
ence is every thing. Now when such facts com: 
under our own observation, all the philosphising 
in the world cannot convince to the contrary 
Nor is this a solitary instance. The man that 
sows clean seed wheat, and in time ef harves: 
finds one-fourth or a half of it chess, knows for 
a certain that wheat will turn to chess. Thy 
man who critically observes the influence of th. 
moon on the weather, and on vegetation, know. 
,it to be a fact, and all the reasoning, and buw- 
lesque, and ridicule of book learned men, who 
have paid no attention to the subject, cannot con 
vince to the contrary, for it is a truth fully esta! 
lished, that facts are stubborn things. 


TO MAKE TOMATO KETCHUP. . But my opponents protest against my compa 
‘ving plaster with ardent spirits, and contend tha’ 


Gather & peck of tematocs, plek out the steme, ‘plaster has no resemblance to ardent spirits 


Now I venture to assert, if we search creatioi. 
round, that nothing can be produced that bears « 
more striking resemblance than plaster and ar 
dent spirits. Plaster is a stimulant; so is ardent 
spirits. Plaster does not possess the properties of 
manure ; ardent spirits do not possess the pro- 
'perties of food. Plaster stimulates for a short 
time, and so does ardent spirits. Plaster leave: 
\the land in a more reduced state than when firs! 
‘applied ; ardent spirits leave the man weake: 
and more feeble than when he first took the sti 
mulant. 

I would most respectfully call the attention o: 
those that make use of plaster to the simple fact 
that plaster does not possess the properties of ine 
nure. This fact should lead every reflecting 
man to doubt the propriety of making use of it 
Let me ask, what has led so many thousands in 
a few years to abandon the use of ardent spirits 
Was it not because, on much reflection, it was 
found not to possess the properties of food’ 
Men have become convinced that it stimulates 
only for a short time, and then leaves the body 
weaker than when first taken into the stomacl) 
Men have found by experience that the farme: 
and mechanic can do more work without it than 
with it. Was it not for the fact that ardent spir- 
its do not add to the support of mankind, all the 
reasoning in the world could not have induce: 
so many thousands to give up the use of it. Now 
this is precisely the case in regard to plaster 


to exist in the discussion of all disputed ques- 
tions. 
“PULVERIZING OF BIRDS.” 
On looking into Browne’s Naturalist, volume 2, 





caption, and expected nothing short of grinding 
them into powder. I was deceived however, 
though I have still great doubts of the propriety of 
the term. As it is a short paragraph, I send it 
| entire : 
| Among the singularity of manners, perhaps 
there is none more extraordinary than that which 
| seems peculiar to a few species ; by some called 
| pulverizing, which is that of dusting themselves ; 
itis observable only in the gallinaceous tribe, the 
sky lark, wood lark, and house sparrow. These 
‘are frequently seen in hot weather to roll them- 
_selves in the dust, and by means of their wings 
and legs, throw it all over their bodies. For what 
{purpose itis intended, is difficult to ascertain. 
'Some have oe it is to destroy pediculi with 
which these birds abound; but as all other birds 
‘are troubled with lice, and do not pulverize, the 
|opinion does not seem to be well founded, Oth- 
ers have supposed that it is to cool themselves, 
and that such birds do not wash ; but in this also 
they are mistaken, for no bird bathes more frequent- 
ly than the sparrow.” 

The sky lark, the wood lark, and the house 
| sparrow, are English birds, and probably the par- 
| agraph is English too, which may account for the 
' following omissions. The Bay-winged Bunting, 

numerous in the western parts of this state, and a 
‘great frequenter of the road, may be seen almost 
jin any summer’s day in dry weather, dusting it- 
‘self “ breast high in sand.” Not only it, but the 
Brown Thrush, and the Cat Bird also belong to 


‘the catalogue of pulverizers—(of dry earth.) 


| 


| 





‘and wash them ; put them over the fire in a ves- 
sel not of iron, and without water ; sprinkle on 
a few spoonfuls of salt ; let them boil steadily an 
hour, stirring them frequently ; strain them through 
‘a colander, and then through a sieve; put the li- 
quid on the fire with half a pint of chopped on- 
ions, eighth of an ounce of mace broken into small 
pieces, and if not sufficiently salt add a little more ; 
_one table spoonful of whole black pepper ; boil all 
together until just enough to fill two bottles; cork 
‘it tight. 

3*pThe seasoning may be varied to suit the 
‘taste. Allspice instead of mace—common red 


pepper instead of black pepper, and less chopped 


i 
! 


| 
| 




















USE OF PLASTER. 

Perhaps before this, some of the readers of the 
Farmer have concluded that the very formidable 
opposition made to my communication published 
at page 141, Genesee Farmer, has deterred me 
\from pursuing the subject. Not so,—although 
when I wrote that article I did not expect 
again to take up the subject; yet the replies 
have been so numerous, thatI must be permitted 
once more to appear before the public, and drive 
the plough-share of reason and common sense 
through the radical delusion of my opponents. 

Facts and proof that plaster injures land are 
called for by my principal opponent. Facts and 
proof I will produce, drawn too from the writings 
of those who advocate the use of plaster. 








Jeavored to make such emendations as we thought | 





Col. Hodge, in his reply to my communication, 


‘For a long time the delusion was so complete, 
Gen, Far. vol. 2, p. 165, gives what he considers 


\that the great mass of farmers went on, moon 
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blind, in regard to it. Butafter a few years their 
land became unaccountabily exhausted——plaster 
was again and again applied to reanimate them, | 
but in vain; it had little or no effect; and thus it) 





became necessary to search into the real intrinsic 
merits of plaster, and show some cause why their 





lands, if located near fertile lands, would produce 
nearly as great abundance of vegetable matter as 
the richest lands in the vicinity; because, if all 
vegetable matter when decomposed is thrown 
into the atmosphere, the air being continually in 
motion, the greater part of the nourishment in 














iands were so completely worn out. The reason | the air would necessarily be driven to a consider- 
soon became apparent,in the fact that plaster is on-| able distance from where it was first taken up ; 








ly astimutant, and does not possess a particle of} and if this theory were true, the most sandy 
real food for vegetation. This fact was sufficient, | beach, with the application of this stimulating 
and many abandoned the use of it, and turned | ‘load-stone, would be nearly as good as the most 
cheir attention to real manures for their lands— | fertile plain; and then “ thousands and tens of 
the barn-yard was no longer neglected—lime | thousands would grow rich by the use of this 
and ashes were sought for; “and soon their lands | stimulant.” But the favorite theory of Agricola 
vere covered, not with a mere attracting magnet, | | is turned quite topsy turvy when we consi- 
uta real substantial manure. Look at old Penn- | ‘der that all plants receive their nourishment not 


sylvania. Instead of the stimulant so freely used | | from the tops, which are exposed to the air, but]| 


there fifteen or twenty years ago, now behold: from the roots in the ground. 
their fertile fields covered with quick lime. || But his fourteen acre lot deserves a few re- 
And is it not time that Old Genesee was" marks. After making a fair calculation, I find 
awake to the subject? Then, instead of stimu-' ‘that this field, according to his statement, was in- 
lating your lands, give it real substantial food— || creased in produce, by the use of plaster, 1600 
then, instead of your one crop in two years, and} per cent.! and this not only for one year, but for 
your haif crop in one year, soon “ thousands and | twelve years at least. Now weare not told where 
tens of thousands of practical farmers” will find; this field is located, but I should guess near 
totheir satisfaction that they have grown rich by) that famous birch tree, (Gen. Far, p. 112,) which 
abandoning the use of this stimulant. | we are told discharged sixty barrels of sap in one 
But I must now leave my principal opponent, ‘spring. 
and turn to some of his worthy colleagues. | That plaster produces great effects for a few 
Onondaga, Gen. Far. vol. 2, page 149, tells us years I fully acknowledge. I have scen its ef- 
how they manage in his county, by putting on ‘fects. I have seen a field of corn, where plaster 
from one to three bushels of plaster per acre; ad been applied to the land, that a full grown 
and by using so much of the good stuff, they ob- | man standing in the midst of it, and reaching 
tain one crop every two years—that is, plough in) with both hands as high as he could, would be 
the clover one year, and take off a crop of wheat | unable to grasp the ears of corn. 
the next. Wonder how many “farmers have! Friend Wilbur, (Gen. Far, p. 183,) must re- 
grown rich by the use of plaster” in his county. | ceive a single remark. The rise of certain lands 
! guess less than “ 10,000.” , from six pence to one hundred dollars per acre, is 
But I should be inexcusable were I to pass over ) ‘rather large to be attributed entirely to plaster. 
the profound reasoning of my friend Plough Boy, That landed property in many parts of our hap-}, 
<ien. Far. p. 156. His theory on the stimulating of | PY aud prosperous country has very greatly in- 
a i pore until it comes to maturity, and the drink creased in value no one will deny ; but plaster 
of grog to enable the laborer to complete his! has as lite to do with it as snuff or tobacco. 
job, would be admirable, provided the laborer had | Now if W. will divest himself of old prejudices, 
no more work to do, and the ground had no more | and abandon his favorite plaster, and look close- 
plants to support afterwards; but when we, ly to barn-yard and other manures, he may yet 
consider that the land, and the vegetable matter | find it to his advantage. 
contained in it, by this stimulating process, is af- |, But before I close I must briefly notice an arti- 
terwards exhausted and unable to perform its |cle published in the 29th No. of the Farmer, p. 
natural functions, we are led to compare it to the | (229, exhibiting some experiments on the use of 
drunkard weakened and debilitated after the sti- | plaster and manures—the result all on the side of 
mulating process has subsided. But Plough Boy | | | plaster. How great the delusion held out by such 
remarks that “ larger crops can be grown on an y) publications. What! plaster more beneficial than 
‘and with plaster than without.” Now it is sur- | | barn-yard manure, compost or lime! But mark, 
prising to me that in this land of books and agri- | reader, these experiments are for one year only. 
ultural publications, any one should yet be ig-| Let the same field, for the next three years, be 
norant Of the fact, that plaster does not act as a} planted with corn or potatoes, and I venture to 
stimulant when applied to low, wet, mucky or! say, for that space of time, the part plastered 
‘ayey soils. | will not yield more than half as much as the 
Agricola, Gen. Far. p. 166, contends that plas. other parts of the ficld. 
ter is not a stimulant, [is it a manure, or what is| And now I ask my opponents, and the “ ten 
it?] but that it acts by “ attracting [like the load thousand practical farmers that have grown rich 
stone I suppose] moisture and carbonic acid from, vy the use of pastes,” to ponder and reflect upon 
the atmosphere.” And again, that “all animal||a few “ plain facts.” It is a fact that plaster is 
and vegetable matter, when decompused, is} not a manure—it is a fact thot by its applieation 
thrown into the atmosphere ;” and thus plaster, ||land is sooner exhausted—it is a fuct that it 
by its attracting powers, draws it back again to}| draws the niter from the land and kil!s the life of 
the vegetable plants. Now lei us fora moment)the !and for after crops—it is a faci that land, 
suppose that a'l vegetable mater, when decom-| where plaster has been applied, is sooner affect- 
posed, is throwr. into the atmosphere, it would |/ed by drouth, and bakes down hard—it i is a fact 
follow of course, that the most barren sterile \ihat land, where plaster has been applied years 














before, generally becomes so exhausted that 
grass seed will hardly vegetate—and I hope 
it is a plain fact, that the plaster mania is subsi- 
ding. Good farmers will require something 
more substantial for their lands than a mere sti- 
mulant—others may yet learn by experience, 

And now, Mr. Printer, I have done for this 


time ; and will you have the goodness to put this 
communication on to your big editorial anvil, and 


jhammer it out in proper order and form, so that 


| your readers may be able to understand it, and 


you will much oblige your old friend, 
Proven Joccer. 


CLOVER AND WHEAT. 
GextTLeMeEN—In the Genesee Farmer of the 
27th July I notice two extracts from the Colum. 
bia Sentinel, under the signature of A. The 
ideas of A. appear to me eminently crroneous 
with regard to clover and wheat. ITe advises to 





|plough only once, and that after harvest, and 
|when the clover seed is ripe. It appears to me 


erroneous, 
Ist. Because the clover can afford little food to 
the succeeding crop of wheat. Clover and buck- 
wheat, when turned under while green, will, be- 
yond a doubt, keep land in good heart; but it 
would be in vain to treat exhausted land with 
green dressing, for it is obvious that neither clo- 
ver nor buckwheat will grow luxuriantly on such 
land, and therefore, the crop being small, could 
yield little nourishment. 

2d. He observes that to plough in clover, the 
ploughing must necessarily be deep. It is well 
known that seeds buried beyond a certain depth 
will not vegetate, but remain for years dormant, 
and never sprout till the land is ploughed again. 


' have known seed to lie thirty years, which 


sprouted and grew when brought to the surface of 
‘the earth. I believe instead of one ploughing 
there should be three; the first to turn under the 
grass and weeds, the second to turn them back 
again to the surface, but after the second plough- 
ing the sods should not be broken until just before 
the third ploughing ; then put on a harrow; then 
mix them with the soil, a land or two at a time, 
and plough them immediately under, otherwise 
the sun and wind will take away most of the 
food from the succeeding crop. After ploughing 
the third time the harrow may go over once, and 
then sowthe seed and drag as fine as you please. 
I should say three times would not be too much. 
{ fully believe that the best way to stock land to 
clover is, to sow the clover seed after the last har- 
rowing, and bush it in as near the surface as may 
be; and that the greener grass, buckwheat, or 
weeds, can be turned in, the better for the land. 
These are my ideas on this subject. 


I remain yours, R. M. W 
Potter, August 2, 1833. 

Rochester Prices Curvent. 
Wheat. per ba. 94 | Apples, 40050 
Fiour, per bet. 5 CO} Lard, ewt. 8 00 
Pork. mess, bel. 14 OO | Cheese do 6a9 00 

do prime do 10 (J | Butter 124 00 
Beef percwr. 304 6) | Hams do Fas OO 
Oats 3t} Pot Ash,ewt. 3 50 
Com 63 | Pearls, 37304 0O 
Rye 79 | Hides, ewt. 5 OO 
Bacley 50a55 , Sole Leather. 194 id 00 
Hay, perton, 6a7 00 | Harness do “9 00 
Grass Seed, 1 2° | Upper p side.drs'd 2 25 
Potatoes, 25031 | Bundle do 3 00c3 590 
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HORSE RAKE. 


In my last communication* I spoke incidentally 
of the usefulness of the Horse Rake, as an instru- 
ment well adapted to the purpose of gleaning 
wheat fields, hat I have farther to say of this 
instrument, is to enlarge upon the use for which 
it was specially constructed—that is, for the Ra- 
king of Hay; it being a substitute for the hand 
rake. Although the horse rake has been in par- 
tial use here for four or five years, and is extreme- 
ly well adapted to the purpose for which it was 
intended, I have often been surprised that it is 
still so little used by farmers. 1 can only impute 
this to the want of knowledge of the excellent 
manner in which it performs its functions, and to 
the former slow process that information upon eve- 
ry important branch of Agriculture becomes dis- 
seminated. There is no way of doing this so 
speedily as through the news-papers, and many a 
useful instrument is neglected because farmers do 
not publicly communicate what might be extreme- 
ly useful to their own profession. I venture to 
say to those who do not know the uses of the 
Horse Rake, that, if through this paper they only 
obtain the information that there is such an in- 
strument, and are thus induced to purchase it— 
if that is the only benefit they obtain for one vear’s 
subscription to it, they are amply repaid for the 
outlay both for the rake and the paper. 1 speak 
of the patent revolving hay-rake. The mode of 
using it, is to attach a horse to it, and the rake 
following, collects the hay the length of the in- 
strument, which is about ten feet. The horse 
does not stop to unload or disengage it from the 
hay, but it makes a half evolution and passes o- 
ver the hay thus gathered. It will collect it in a 
much quicker manner than the hand rake, and do 
the work quite as well. Whenever my hay is fit 
to house, I start the rake immediately before the 
hay carts, and one man and horse wil) gather it 
much faster than two carts and five or six men 
can convey it from the field, even if the barn is in 
the center of it. ‘To say that it is worth as much 
as the labor of one man,which is equal to a dollar 
a day, is not giving it credit enough; it does 
more than this. For besides what it saves in the 
mere labor by enabling you to gather your hay 
in a short time, you may, by despatch, in some 
measure avoid showers, and have the benefit of 
a long day of sunshine. For large farmers who 
have clean fields, it is particularly useful; and 
those who have not yet obtained a rake cannot do 
better than to purchase one at once, as now is the 
season for using it, and in the labor and time 
saved, they will be amply and immediately re- 
warded, 

Farmers, upon subjects of agricultural improve- 
ment, are slow of belief; and perhaps this is 
right, as it prevents imposition. But at the same 
time we must not permit ourselves to be positive 
losers, because we do not choose to believe in mo- 
dern improvement. If we are at all attentive to 
what passes around us, we must be satisfied that 
itis so, and our observation will tell us that there 
is room for yet a great deal more. We have only 
to look back and see what improvements have 
been made in Agricultural instruments within the 
last thirty years. For instance, in harvesting : 
the instrument first used was the Sickle—then a 
Dutch instrument called the Seigt—then the half 
cradle—and lastly the cradle. See what improve- 
ments in the construction of Ploughs, to lessen 
the draught, while they perform the work more 
perfectly ;—in wagons single and double, for it is 
not many years since the wood-shod sleigh was 
used here to bring in the harvest. I have seen 
this in my time, and I do not look very far back. 


ted to the circumstance of its shading the soil 


were they to farm better than their ancestors. I 
am sorry to say a few about us have some such 
notions, Let us cast them aside—march up to 
the intelligence of the age, and throw mind as 
well as body into active employment. We were 
not made, like the ox and the horse, merely for 
bodily labor. Let the head assist the hands, and 
our employment will be both more pleasant and 
profitable —Col. Sent. A. 


From the Bucks County Intelligencer of 1831. 
THE PRACTICAL FARMER-=No. 2. 


The most eligible time for sowing the seed of 
Orchard Grass, I am induced to believe, is as ear- 
ly in the spring as the state of the ground will ad- 
mit; and as clover is the best adapted to the 
growth of this grass of any with which | am ace | 
quainted, they may be advantageously sown to- | 
gether. I have usually sown clover seed at the | 
rate of about four quarts per acre, and afterwards | 
followed with orchard grass with one bushel on 
the same quantity of ground. This plan has 
been preferred from a knowledge of the fact, that 
the latter grass does not generally advance as ra-| ner ae ap ntl ge lec PE 

idly as clover, (it not seeding the next season 8 ysis is given as re matter of eu 
ieknentinds Be there is always saiidens of the i osity, as the climate of England, differing 80 muc)) 
blades, if the seed takes well, to improve very | from this, must make a great difference in the re 
much the quality of the clover hay. The succeed- Jom The time “ the prose art Browing a 
ing season the orchard grass occupies much more || © a or pgnenarsige sto h p this Sl en 
space, gradually increasing as the clover declines, || YON@ the same SrOwse in Uns st oe of the Un: 
he experience of the growers of this grass has | ted States ; and hence the Rowen or second crop 
shown that the crop improves for at least seven |) Might be expected, (as the result shows,) both in 
years. Unlike Timothy and Herd, the bulk of \ferior in bulk and quality to what it is in th 
this grass consists in the blades, and of course, |) Country. saith 
when the top is cut for seed, the value of the crop i VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY 
for hay is not much lessened, the part usually cra- ers rat + Peps RF 
died being of comparatively small value ; but af-| On aremarkable law of J egetable Life, and its inf 
ter the seed is gathered, it does not, like the|} ¢eeon several operations in Horticulture and ly 
grasses just mentioned, become dead and dry, but || "¢tdlure, by the Rev. Dr. Fremine, 
continues green and in a suitable state for cutting || _ It frequently happens that the results of exp: 
during several weeks. I have this season mown || Mence are extensively acted upon by practwe 
the stubble which had been standing more than || men, in reference to particular operations, lon: 
four weeks, and the larger part of it furnished || before the principle concerned in the arrangemen 
hay of a very good quality ; on the other hand I | be distinct y recognised, or its application to ob 
have observed several patches of Timothy and |! jects, under other circumstances, be deemed eithi 
Herd that have been cut for seed, the stubble of || possible or expedient. ‘I'he theoretical naturai- 
which would not be worth gathering for any thing || 1st frequently receives the tirst hint of his gen 
but manure. ~ || ralizations from those who have confined their a! 

In sowing the seed of this grass, especial care || tention to effects merely, and who have marked 
should be taken to distribute it evenly over the | these even under peculiar confined limits. Yet w 
ground, it being light, (weighing but about 15 Ibs. imust be contented to receive knowledge fron 
per bushel,) and easily acted upon by the winds, || every quarter, though in scanty portions, and r: 
On an eight pace land four casts should be sown, |)Joice in every contribution likely to accelerate th 
the sower scattering sced with every step. But march of improvement. 
it should not be mixed with clover or anv other It is well known, that, in the animal kingdom 
heavy seed, as the difference in weight will vary | all those circumstances which accelerate the growl 
the extent to which a cast will reach. Wit ‘of the body, exercise a proportional influence 0” 
respect to the quantity of seed per acre, those 


the reproductive system, so that the period of pu 
who sow with a view of making it the sole object, || berty 1s uniformly earlier in domesticated than 1 
would pee consult their interest in sowing} Wiid animals, and in those which are fed plen 
one and a halt or two bushels per acre; but one || tifully with food, than in those which are scant 
bushel sown in the manner above mentioned, has |{ly supplied. These effects of an abundant sup 
been productive of a profitable result, both as||ply of food are exhibited throughout the whol 
respects the improved quality it has imparted to||range of the animal kingdom, as far as observa- 
the hay, as well as the seed it has afforded. The|/tion has hitherto extended. ‘The very reverse 0 
appellation of Orchard has been given to this||this arrangement seems to prevail in the vegeta 
grass, from its known congeniality with shade. I|\ble kingdom. Where plants are furnished wit) 
have known very luxuriant crops to grow in an||an abundant supply of food, their productiv: 
orchard, producing three cuttings in a season, al-||energies develop themselves slowly, and flow 
though the trees were large, and almost entirely ||ers and fruit or seeds are late in appearing, 0» 
shading the ground ; butin such situations it will||the other hand, when the supply of nourishmen 
not produce seed. is scanty ; when the plant is, as it were, starved, 
he fertilizing quality of this grass was for- 


and when death is threatened, the eo 
merly mentioned, and it may probably be attribu- || energies act with readiness, flowers an seeds ar 





Se | 
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stubble may then be mown immediately, or to syi: 
’ 0 Sul! 
the convenience of the farmer, the seed requiring 
some exposure to the weather to render it jn ; 
suitable state for thrashing. ‘ 
I subjoin the following enalysis, contained ip 
Sir Humphry Davy’s A-icultural Chimisty, 
The quantity of grass from which the estimate}. 
made, grew on a spot of earth contained in foy) 
square feet, in a garden attached to Woburn Ab 
‘bey. The soil was selected, as best adapted ty 
the culture of said grass--a circumstance which 
may account for the great burden obtained for t}y 
estimate per acre. 
Dactylis glomerata—Round-headed cocks-foot grass. 
(or Orchard Grass.) 





Ibs. per acre 

Grass in flower—rich sandy loam,. . .27,905 
When dry, 

Nutritive matter, 1,089 
At the time the seed is ripe, grass,. . .26,544 
When dry, o+ + 013,272 
Nutritive matter, ety 
Rowen grass, (or 2d crop,) 11,910 
Nutritive matter, 93] 





| produced, and the extinction of the race guarded 
nst ; or, in other words, the scantier the sup ly 


more effectually than most other grasses, except- 


a 

of newihned, the earlier will a plant propagate t!: 
kind, Let us now attend to some of the exhib: 
lions of this law, and their application to useful 
purposes, 

In reference to Seeds, it has been long know? 


ing clover. If a field of it should be kept for mow- 
ing, there will be very little time during the warm 
weather in which the grounds will not be protect- 
ed from the heat of the sun; and if for pasture, 
unless it be too heavily stocked, the soil will be 


shaded by a sufficient covering of this luxuriant) to gardeners, that those which are new oF fresl! 
grass, 


= plants with more luxuriant foliage, - 
It may be mown for hay at any time best suit-|| less inclined to run into flower or fruit, than suc” 


ed for cutting the clover with which it grows ; but|| as have been kept for some time, and are artial- 
if it is designed to save the seed, the mowing)|!y spoiled. In the first case, the supply of nour 
must be deferred till towards the last of J une, at| ishment, during the early stages of its growth, be- 
which time the seed will be ripe. This should be|jing in abundance, the plant enlarges rapidly 
cradled before it is ripe enough to waste, bound || size ; while, in jthe latter case, the scanty supp!) 
in small sheaves, and shocked in rows, The'! causes the plant,in obedience to the law which we 


The first wagons made were shod with wood, in- 
stead of iron. The Turks still use a very rude 
plough ; it being nothing more than a part of 
the body of a tree, shaped like a plough, witha 
limb left behind for a handle, and a cow and an 
ass yoked for drawing it, and a woman common- 
ly attends asa driver. This we would call primi- 
tive farming. Itisso. With them farming has 
not advanced in the lapse of years, They are not 
susceptible toimprovements, as they are wedded 
to old customs, and think God would be angry 


























* See Genesee Farmer, vol, 3, p. 247. 
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have announced,to run more directly to flowerand 
seed. These circumstances are carefully consi- 
dered in the culture of cucumbers and melons,the 
<eeds of which are seldom employed until several 
years old, Such indeed is the attention paid to this 
ondition, that we find in books on horticulture 
ihe following grave recommendation :—“ If new 
<eed only can 'be had, it should be carried a week 
ortwoin the breeches pocket, to dry away some 
of the more watery parts.” A similar attention 
ty this law, in reference to the seeds of other ve- 
ectables, is productive of equal benefit. Peas, 
for example, are well known as apt to run to) 
-traw, where the ground is rich or moist. The) 





its luxuriance, 


| the effects here produced by barking, or the twist- 
| Ing of wires, have been accomplished by other 
‘means. He says, (in the Economical History of 
the Hebrides, ii, p. 298,) “To some meal 
fruit trees, honeysuckles indeed may be applied 
| with omg advantage ; these, when even of con- 
| sidera le age, do sometimes continue to run so 
/much to wood, and especially towards the heart 
of the tree, that it remains quit eunfruitful. To 
plant a vigorous honeysuckle at the foot of such 
(a tree, Is an easy effectual remedy, and much 
(better than any pruning. The honeysuckle 
| grows up, coos the heart of the tree, checks 

directs its vegetation towards the 





employment of old is the only suitable remedy. | extremeties, and renders it fruitful. A large ap- 
in some newly enclosed carse lands, the evil of} ple tree of the above description, above fifty years 
excessive luxuriance is frequently experienced to || old, and which always had been barren, was ren- 


an inconvenient degree during two or three years. | 
‘The straw is great quantity, but the grain is al-| 
ways deficient. In vain is recourse had to early 
or thin sowing, while the use of the old seed is 
eclected. We need not here guard against mis- 


dered af this practice extremely fruitful. When 
| this end i h 


s answered, which will happen in a few 

poem the honeysuckle should then be removed, 
efore it becomes injurious,” 

In the cultivation of flowering plants, a know- 


onception, by stating in detail, that, where seeds ledge of this law of vegetable life, and its exten- 
are kept too long, they either do not vegetate, or} Sive application may prove of great importance. 
vive origin to a weak, sickly, useless plant.) Sir James Edward Smith, in his introduction to 
Where luxuriance of leaf and great size are the | Botany, mentions, that the Solandra grandiflora, 
jects aimed at in the cultivation of garden or| a Jamaica shrub, was for a number of years culti- 
farm produce, the influence we have been consi-| vated in the English Stoves, and propagated ex- 
‘cring must be guarded against as an evil ; espe- \ tensively by cuttings, each plant growing many 
ally, for example, with turneps and cabbage ;| feet in length every season, from! the abun- 
id seed producing plants too much disposed to || dance of moisture and nourishment, without 
run to flower. | Showing any signs of fructification. Atlengtha 
Independent of the influence which this law || pot of the Solandra was accidentally left without 
xereises on the future plant, as the result of} Water in the dry stove at Kew; and, in conse- 
ie condition of the seed, we have it in our power |, quence of this unintentional neglect, the luxuriant 
‘y witness the operation under other circum. || growth of its branches was greatly checked, and 
‘ances, in the growing plant itself. In the man-|) a flower came forth at the extremity of each, By 
izement of fruit trees, there are a variety of plans |a similar mode of treatment the same effect has 
oursued, which, though obviously depending on} since been frequently produced. Indeed, when a 





‘his law of the vegetable kingdom, are frequently | 
nit imperfectly understood by the practical gar-| 
loner. The transplanting of fruit trees hastens | 
le production of flower-buds, A tree which for | 
ears has shown us tendency to produce flower- 
ids, but which has been exclusively occupied in | 
‘extension of its roots and branches, will, up-| 
i being shifted from its place, soon exhibit symp- 
‘toms of a change. The roots, by this process, | 
ive been in part injured, the supply of sap to 
the tree during the following season has in con-. 
equence become diminished, and the plant cea- | 
c in a great measure to extend its size, has. | 
‘ns to propagate its kind by the production of 
lower-buds, and the subsequent display of blos-| 
ms and fruit. 
‘The diminished supply of sap, and the conse- | 
‘went hastening of the production of fruit-buds, | 
accomplished by several other plans equally | 
‘Mfieacious. When a rank growing fruit tree is | 
‘ngrafted on a slow growing stock, or, in other | 
words, when a tree requiring much sap is com-| 
pelled to receive its supply through a tree having | 
vut a scanty supply, the engrafted branch will | 
‘ome earlier into fruit than if it had been always 
‘ippled with abundant nourishment. ‘The me- 
‘hod of accelerating the production of fruit, and 
'ermed dwarfing, is particularly serviceable in 
*nabling the cultivators of new varieties to be- 
‘ome early acquainted with their respective merits, 
When fruit trees are prone to run to wood, 
vardeners are accustomed to lay bare a portion of 
‘heir roots during winter. By this exposure ma- 
'y of the fibers are destroyed, and the vigor of 
ul greatly diminished ; so that the sap, during 
‘he following summer, is transmitted to the 
vranches in less quantity, and the production of 
‘rut buds is the consequence. 
_ Fruit trees, luxuriant in leaves and branches, 
out bad bearers, are sometimes forced into a pro- 
‘(uctive state, by having portions of the bark re- 
noved by the knife, or wires twisted round the 
‘tem orbranches. In this case, the ascent of the 
“ap is indirectly diminished, by the obstruction of 
‘he vessels containing the proper juices, the death 
of the plant, or portion of the plant, is threaten- 
fd, and the reproductive organs speedily exercise 
their functions. The late Dr. Walker, Professor 
of Natural History, in the University of Edin- 
burgh, who had devoted much time to the investi- 





cation of vegetable physiology, intimates, that 


_law is once properly understood, its application 
to a variety of cultivated plants, which are slow 
\in showing flower, must be obvious. We have 
| seen it with effect on several species of willows. 


| In the cultivation of a farm, numerous exam- 
ples are frequently occurring of the influence of 
this arrangement in the vegetable economy. The 
crops growing on the thinnest part of the soil, 
where the nourishment is consequently in dimin- 
ished quantity, are always the first to exhibit their 
flowers, and to be ready for the sickle. In ill 
managed farms, the harvest is usually much ear- 
lier, (other things being equal,) than in those 
‘where the crops are under the influence of a bet- 
ter system. We have had an opportunity of wit- 


| nessing the delay of harvest, upon the application 


of lime, for example, in consequence of the in- 
creased supply of nourishment producing luxuri- 
ance of growth rather than early flowering. 
| In the management of planiations, the indica- 
tions of this law may prove of great value. 
| Wherever we see a tree, in a very young state, 
exhibiting its flowers, and producing fruit, we 
_may anticipate its early decay. The premature 
formation of fruit-buds is the consequence of a 
| scanty supply of nourishment, arising, it may be, 
from the roots having been aes but generally 
‘from the plant having been piaced in an unfavor- 
jable soil. Fir trees readily indicate their disa- 
_greement with the soil by the production of cones, 
while yet young, and this early fructification is the 
;almost sure forerunner of death. The Balsam 
'Fir, for example, which thrives well on a moist 
| soil, will, if planted on a thin dry soil, begin in a 
few years to produce cones,—then the bark ap- 
ars covered with blisters, which, when opened, 
pour forth a limpid resin, and the tree, after lan- 
ishing a few years, dies, after, in the course of a 
nee of years, having attained the hight of 
from twelve to twenty feet. In looking at those 
decorated villas, near a large town, which_to the 
citizen appear so captivating, one may frequently | 
discover the real character of the soil, by this pre- 
mature flowering of the ornamental shrubbery. 
Though plants differ from animals, in reference) 
to this singular law, which we have ventured to! 
establish froma an extensive inducton of particu- 
lars, they agree, in other respects, in the influence, 
which an abundant supply of nourishment ex-' 
ercises in the increase of the number and size of, 


the progeny. 





MANURES. 


The difference between the Old and the New Me- 
thods of managing Yard Dung. 


In the June number of the Farmer, you have 
published, Mr. Editor, Somerville’s directions for 
managing a dunghill, and have superadded your 
opinion, that “ manure remaining any considera- 
ble time trodden down in excess of wet, is very de- 
structive to its nutritious properties.” Although 
your opinion is guarded with Yankee caution, 
and may be construed to mean one thing or ano- 
ther, yet it is obviously intended to give a prefer- 
ence to the old over the new system of managing 
manures, of applying themin a rotted, and not in 
an unfermented state,to the soil. As this question 
involves considerations of deep interest to the 
farmer, | propose briefly to point out the differ- 
ence, in point of profit, between Robert Somer- 
ville’s method and that which is recommended by 
“ distinguished agriculturists,” 

Robert Somerville was a surgeon, and for a 
time an agricultural editor, in the last century, 
and died thirty years ago. His system of mana- 
ging dung was the popular one at his day. His 
object was to promote fermentation, or in other 
words to hasten the rotting of his dung, ere he 
considered it fit to apply to the soil. ‘The fact 
was not then accredited, but has since been amply 
demonstrated, by science and practice, that in 
this rotting or fermenting process, dung loses fif- 
ty per cent., or one-half, of its fertilizing proper- 
ties, and that if the process of fermentation takes 
place, as it readily will, if applied broad cast, in 
our tillage grounds, during our ordinary summers, 
this fifty per cent. which 1s wasted in the yard or 
stercorary, is retained by and fertilizes the soil. 
In other words, that a given quantity of dung 
will enrich a field twice as much, when rotted in 
the soil, as it will when previously rotted in the 
yard or stercorary. Hence the study, in modern 
days, has been to save this better half of the dung, 
by keeping back, or retarding fermentation, until 
it is buried in the soil. Hence the hollow yards, 
the retention in them of water, and the treading of 
the mass, by cattle, pigs and poultry, to keep down 
the temperature, and to prevent the access of air— 
heat and moisture being the agents of putrefac- 
ition. I verily believe that a mass of manure, ac- 
cumulated during the winter months, and applied 
as it should be to the summer hoed crops, is fif- 
teen per cent. better for being trodden in the yard 
by the cattle, and well saturated with moisture, 
because these prevent fermentation. What it was 
Somerville’s object to promote, it it our object to 
prevent. Hence the marked contrast between the 


a 


jour plants. He wished the process of digestion 
to be conducted above ground, when the atmos- 
phere took the volatile half; we wish this process 
to go on in the soil, when the volatile half is ar- 
rested, and retained for the wants of the crop. It 
was the old practice, and is yet the practice with 
many, to boil tea and coffee an hour or two, to 
make it strong and go farther. Now it is well 
known that the boiling process dissipates the 
aroma, and very much of the essential flavor of 
both. The gasses disengaged in the fermenta- 
tion of the dung are to the plant what the aroma 
of tea and coffe are to man. 

Mr. Somerville’s plan of a dunghill is excellent 
under the old system, because it saves a part oj 
the loss which would otherwise ensue from fer- 
mentation ; yet it does not save the better—the 
gaseous part. And the fact should not be con- 
cealed, that the greater the mass under the influ- 











ence of heat and moisture, the more violent the 
fermentation, and consequently the greater the 
loss in nutricious matter. 

To afford the practical farmer an opportunity 
of testing the value of the two modes of mana- 
ging manure, if he has doubts on the subject, I 
recommend that he casts, say ten loads, next 
spring, from his barn yard, where it has been 
trodden on, to half an acre of his corn or potatoa 
field, spread and plough it in while wet, and take 
other ten loads to a roofed dung-pile, to under- 
go the fermenting process during the summer, ac- 
cording to Mr. Somerville’s plan; and in Sep- 








\| tember, let him take his ten loade, or the moiety 


old and new method of husbanding the food of 
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that remains of it, and apply it to half an acre of || sh 
wheat, adjoinmg the corn or potatoes already || without any apparent reason except the opera- | 
dunged, and sow the whole acre with wheat. Now || tions of nature, it induced me to save a quantity | 
[ venture to say that the ten loads which have fed || from such only, for planting the ensuing season, || ma 1 
his corn or potatoes, and doubled their product, jand I was highly gratified in finding their pro- || quire a difference in both these respects, but in 
will do as much good to his wheat, nay more, |) duction exceed that of others of the same kind, || every kind of soil [ have tried, I find plantings 
than the ten loads which have lain in the roofed ‘planted at the same time, and with every equal ! the rows six feet asunder each Way, aS near aj 

jadvantage, beyond my expectation, in size, shape || right angles as may be, and leaving not mor 


dung-pile, undergoing the digestive process, with- re, din ; | ang 

out fertilizing aught but the atmosphere.—¥. ¥. |) and quantity ; this induced me to continue the || than four stalks in a hill, produce the best crop; 

Far. , “One oF THE New Scnoou. || practice, and I am satisfied that I have been fully |! The common method of saving seed corn by ta- 
|| compensated for all the additional trouble. 
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shaped, and in greater abundance than others, | what any person would imagine, w 


tried the experiments. The distance 
corn, and number of grains in a hill, are matters 
many differ in; perhaps different soils may re. 








Pennsylvania, May, 1833. | 

Messas. L. Tucker & Co.—lI transmit you! 
enclosed a letter from Joseph Cooper, formerly a] 
well known practical farmer of New-Jersey,— | 
which has been carefully preserved by my father’ 


as containing valuable information. I hope it) 
may be rescued from oblivion by re-publication in | 
your valuable work, the Genesee Farmer. 

Your subscriber, Hs. | 


INTERESTING LETTER. | 
Important information in Agriculture and Garden- | 

ing, in a letter from Joserun Cooper, of New-, 

Jersey, to a gentleman in Philadelphia. 

Cooper’s Point, 17th April, 1799. 

Respectep Frienp—Kind Providence having } 
placed me in a station of life which obliged me} 
to procure a living by industry, and that princi-| 
pally in the agricultural line, it has caused me to| 
be a strict observer of the works of nature, with | 
respect to such igs of the vegetable creation as_ 
have come under my particular notice; and) 
have been greatly embarrassed at the opinion ve-! 
ry generally entertained by farmers and garden- 
ers, that changing seeds, roots and plants, to dis- | 
iant places, or different soils or climates, is benefi- | 
cial to agriculture, not agreeing with my observa-| 
tions or practice. ‘This induced me to make ma-' 
uy experiments on that head, all of which, in| 
more than forty years practice, have operated to’ 


prove to my satisfaction, that the above opinion is), 


uot well founded, and if so, must be extremely 
prejudicial to agriculture, as it turns the attention 
uf the husbandman from what appears to me one 
great object, viz: that of selecting seeds and| 
roots for planting or sowing, from such vegetables | 

fection in the soil, 


j 


as come to the greatest perfect 
which he cultivates, 

What induced me to make experiments on that 
head, was observing that all kinds of vegetables 


were continually varying in their growth, quality, | 


production and time of maturity. This led me 
to believe that the great author of nature has so 
constructed that wonderful machine, if I may be 
allowed the expression, as to incline every kind of 


soil and climate to naturalise all kinds of vegeta- || 


bles that it will produce at any rate, the better to. 
to suit them, if the agriculturists will do their part | 
in selecting the most proper seed. In support 
of which I will take the liberty of subjoining a} 
‘ew facts and experiments, out of an inconceiva-| 
ble number which have all combined to prove the | 
above to my satisfaction. 

{n or about the year 1746, my father procured 
the seeds of the long warty squash, which have 
heen kept on the farm ever since without chang- 
ing, and are now far preferable to what they were 
at first. Our eaniy peas were procured from Lon- 
don the spring before Braddock’s defeat, and have 
been planted successively every season since on 
the place. They have not been changed, and are 
now preferable to what they were when first ob- 


red from New-York, in the year 1752, since 
which I have not planted a seed but what grew 
on my beds, and by selecting the seed from the 
largest stalks I have improved it greatly, 
complaint is very general, that potatoes of 
every kind degenerate, at which I am not surpri- 
sed, when the most proper means to produce that 
effect is constantly practiced, viz: using or sell- 
ing the best, and planting the refuse; by which 


i ies 7 . : 
| king the ears from the heap or erib, is attended 
| A circumstance happened respecting potatoes, |, with two disadvantages ; one is, the taking th: 
which may be worth relating: a woman whom | largest ears, which generally have grown but on 
‘met in market, requested me to bring half a on astalk—this lessens the production ; the oth 
‘bushel of sweet, potatoes for seed the next mar- | is, taking ears that have ripened at different time: 
ket day, which 1° promised to do; but going || Which causes the production to do the same, 
‘through the market on that day, previons to her; A stnking instance of plants being naturalised, 
_son’s coming for the potatoes, P observed the wo- happened by ¢ ‘olonel Matlack sending some wa 
man selling such as I had brought for her ; when || termelon seed from Georgia, which he informed 
the boy came, [ asked him the reason they want- | me by letter were of svich I quality: knowin: 
‘ed potatoes for seed, while they were selling their, seed from vegetables which had grown in mor 
|own ; his answer was, that his father said if they || southern climates, required a longer sumin: 
‘did not get seed from me once in three or four; than what grew here, I gave them the most favo. 
years, their potatoes would be good for nothing. || able situation, and used glasses to bring then 
| Query—If he had used the same means in select- ‘forward, yet very few ripened to perfection ; by 
| ing his potatoes for planting as ] did, whether he i} findin o them to be as excellent in quality as di 
| would have profited by changing with one who | scribed, I saved seed from those first ripe ; ani 
used the other method. | by continuing that practice four or five years, 
In discoursing with a friend who lived at a great || they became as early watermelons as I ever had 
‘distance from me, on the above subject, he intro-|| Many admit the above errors from foreign flay 
‘duced two instances in favor of changing seed, | seed producing the best flax i Ireland : bur 
/ one was asparagus, the other radish seed, he had | when it is considered that it is the bark of th 
|from me, the production of both he said was pre- || stalk only that is used in Ireland, which is in 1) 
ferable to any thing of the kind ever seen in that |{ best perfection before the seed is ripe, and ths 
| neighborhood, which was near one hundred miles || part not used from any other plant except hem) 
distant, to which he ascribed the benefit; but in}! the argument falls to the ground when applied : 
| two or three years the radishes degenerated so as/|| other vegetables, 
| to be no better than what he had before ; I asked | For many years past, [ have renewed {| 
‘his method of saving seed, he said he had no!| Whole seed of my winter grain, from a sig! 
other radishes in his garden, and when they had || plant, which I have observed to be more prod 
pulled what was fit for use, let the others go to}, Uve, and of better quality, than the rest, which | 
‘seed. I then told him my method, viz: As soon|/am satisfied has been of great use, and I am fu. 
| as radishes are fit for use, I dig up ten or twelve of ly of opinion, that all kinds of garden vegetabl: 
those which please me best, as to color, shape, \\ may be improved by the foregoing methods, par 
| &e. and plant them at least 100 yards from where || ticular care being taken that different kinds 
any others bloom at the time they do—this, I in-|| the same species of vegetables are not in bloom 
formed him, was the best method I knew of to | the same time near together, as by that happen 
| improve any kind of vegetables, varying the || they mix, degenerate, and each kind is injure 
| process agreeable to their nature; and ashe had,'} 1 am sensible the foregoing will meet wi 
‘In my opinion, taken the most proper method to|) 2reat opposition and contradiction, but as an 
‘degenerate his, I asked if he thought I should ,| periment is safe and easy, I hope it will induc 
be benefited by exchanging with him ; his answer), persons of more leisure, ability, and observat 
| was, he believed I was the best gardener. |than myself, to make trial as a mean of imp! 
In or about the year 1772, a friend sent me a, *!"5 the agnculture of our coumisy, Wimen 16 
'few grains of a small kind of Indian corn, the; "cere wish of thy friend, — Josera Coorei 
| grains of which were not larger than goose shot, || 











| which he informed me, by a note in which they || ON THE IMPORTANCE OF CARE- 
| were enclosed, were originally from Guinea, and || FUL AND SEASONABLE FARMING, 

| produced from eight to ten ears on a stalk. Those This is a subject that ought to be approacli 

| grains I planted, and found the production to an-|, with due consideration. Careful farming 1s 

| swer the description, but the ears small, and few || comprehensive term, and by it we mean that tl 
lof them ripe before frost. I saved some of the |! full and entire fruits of the industrious husban¢ 
|largest and earliest, and planted it between rows || man, from all his labors shall be most careful) 
of larger and earlier kinds of corn, which produ- || collected and judiciously disposed of. In all his 
ced a mixture to advantage ; then I peo seed || operations, therefore, you see prudence and m: 

from stalks that produced the greatest number of |) nagement. The result is that you see him aris 
\the largest ears, and first ripe, which I planted || from poverty to affluence—from a state of depen 
the ensuing season, and was not a little gratified || dence to ty Roy vy mg both in mind and circum: 
to find its production preferable both in quantity|| stances—in short, to all the enjoyments whic’ 
and quality to that of any corn [ had ever plant-!! arise from his own hard earned but now am) 
ed. This kind of corn I have continued planting|| possessions. His children, too, feel the full bene 
ever since, selecting that designed for seed in the || fit of his lessons of prudence and care. They 





the first ears are ripe enough for seed, gather a suf- 


) ‘ficient quantity for early corn, or replanting 
tained, The seed of our asparagus was procu-}| 1 0 


manner I would wish others to try, viz: When||are early taught that their own standing in soct’- 
ty and prosperity in future life, will be propor 
tionate to the fidelity with which they follow 0) 
the correct principles that have been s0 assidu- 
ously implanted by a careful parent. Such exam- 
ples cannot be lost upon them, for they are dail 
witnesses of the success that attends these exc 
tions, and they feel the prosperity which Is 
sure reward. On the contrary, the careless farm 
er has a constant succession of losses, for he '- 
devoid both of prudence and management. Al 
his operations, therefore, are imperfectly done 


aud at the time yon would wish your corn to 
be ripe generally, gather a sufficient quantity 
for planting the next year, having particular 
care to take it from stalks that are large at 
bottom, of a regular taper, not over tall, the 
ears set low, and containing the greatest number 
of good sizeable ears of the best quality; let 
it dry speedily, and from the corn gathered as last | 
described, plant your main crop, and if any hills! 








means almost the whole of those planted are the 
produce of plants the most degenerated. The 
consideration of which induced me to try an op- 


posite method. Having often observed that some 
plants or vines 


produced potatoes larger, better!) 


should be missing, replant from the first gather- | 
ed, which will cause the crop to ripen more regu- 
lar than is common, which is a great benefit. 
The above method I have practiced many years, 
and am satisfied it has increased the quantity 
and improved the quality of my crops beyond 


bad as to time, worse as to manner. The resul'- 
to these two classes of farmers are so essential 
different that it is necessary we should give 
last a further consideration. ae 

Every operation in farming is a distinct Pp 
cess, and where each is performed in a careless ° 
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slovenly manner, it is a fair deduction from the 
profits of the farmer. For instance, the careless 
farmer in the spring, by not preparing his fences 
as early as practicable, loses ume which cannot | 
beregained. He thus hurries through it so that 
the work is very imperfectly performed, and as 
his neighbors generally have commenced their 
spring ploughing and the best farmers nearly 
completed theirs, he can spend no more time up- 
onthem. ‘They must therefore remain unfinish- 
ed, and his field crops run the chance to be saved. 
it is already late, but he commences ploughing 
when he sees others sowing their grain. His} 
jorses and oxen, having been neglected, are not| 
in the best condition for hard work. In his zeal | 
io gain lost time, he over-drives thm and two! 
or more become unfit for business from over-ex- 
ertion. This he calls bad luck, for he cannot' 
think to impute it toa want of foresight. He) 
just now, however, wait until all his neighbors 
have finished their sowing, and then depend upon | 
.eir sympathy for aid. He obtains it, As the; 
season is far advanced, his chance is for a light | 
crop, but this is pot now to be remedied. His 
corm ground is to be ploughed ; he begins under | 
nad auspices, but by begging of one and borrow-| 
iig of another, he contrives to get through with 
ihat. From his light team, however, we must |! 
ufer, and rightly too, that it has been badly done. i 
vy this time he observes that the best farmers |, 
ive already finished their planting, and are pre-| 
varing to give their corn ground a weeding. He) 
lows them as fast as circumstances will allow) 
the first and subsequent weedings are therefore || 
erformed so late that the crop does not recvive |, 
ic full benefit of the process, and when he) 
‘lunks of giving it a last dressing, his neighbors | 
ie preparing for the harvest. Consequently he} 
irnes through it, but he has no time to give his) 
tatoes another ploughing which they very much | 
juireS for he must begin his harvest as it is al-/) 
ady too ripe to gather without waste. Situated | 
‘ihus, he pushes through this as fast as practica-/' 








COBS OF INDIAN CORN, 


Mr. Fessenden—Are corn-cobs most profita- 
ble for manure or fuel, when hard wood is three 
dollars a cord ? 

If you will have the goodness to communicate 
your opinion on the subject through the medium 
of your useful paper, the New-England Farmer, 
you will greatly oblige A YounGc Farmer. 

By the Editor —We are not able to say whe- 
ther corn-cobs would be most valuable for manure 
or fuel, but believe the latter, as it requires a long 
time to rot, or decompose them in such a manner 
that they would be useful as manure. 

But we believe the best use to which corn-cobs 
can be applied, is to grind them together with the 
corn, and give the mixture to swine, or other do 
mestic animals, which it is wished to fatten. 
The following extracts from a letter from the 
Rev. Hi. C. Perley, of New Rowley, Mass., to 
the Editor, may serve to explain and corroborate 
this assertion. 

{| had corn and cobs ground together; and | 
put about a peck of corn to a bushel of cobs, 
Meal inade of this composition I scalded, and 
made about asthick as hasty pudding ; or mixtd 
about one peck of meal with three pecks of boil- 
ed potatoes, thickened to the consistency of pud 
ding. With this kind of food, and what wash 
was made in the family, 1 constantly feed my 
swine; there were none in the neighborhood 
grew so fast, or were fit to kill so early in au 
tumn. . * ° ° 1 

‘| have also made further discovery of the use 
of cob meal, for other purposes besides feeding 
swine and cattle. 1 had one batch of coarse 
brown bread made of it, ground about half and 
half; sifted as usual, and the application of the 


usual quantity of rye meal, ‘lhe bread was as}! 


high seasoned, as light, as sweet and as moist, as 
that made of pure Indian and rye meal ; though 
1 think it will dry rather sooner.” 

In the Massachusetts Agricultural Reposito- 
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Danvers, and, we believe, other places in Massa- 
chusetts. Perhaps a large mortar, with a mallet 
or pestle, might answer for cracking corn and 
cobs, and pulverise them sufficiently for cattle 
food.— New England Farmer. 





Statistics oF CoNNECTICUT FOR THE Year 
1832.—The following is a brief abstract of the 
various subjects of taxation, as returned by the 
Assessors, for March, 1832 :— 

42,852 Dwelling-houses, val’d at $21,948,746 


5,622,676 Acres of Land...........50,782,455 
Reve WN ae 6000 ee 8 ved bes tes Gad 843,511 
Re Ss OS vo 0d ahes os 0s bab ae ah 146,748 

283 Distilleries..... Weviririre 
1,521 Manufactories............ 1,637,149 
A EEETEE ERLE ESTE LL 38,350 
gi ee rere 98,624 

1 Ferry.......... Qt sn cegenapan’ 200 
4,350 Florwem, &6..020.ccccccece 1,290,694 
237,989 Neat Cattle..............3,347,667 
271,625 Sheep..... 5G eaiaed ShSt 
Dc bWabecccsccccm 10,614 

5,196 Riding Carriages........... 238,797 
22,893 Clocks and Watches...... 174,843 
Bank Stocks, State Banks..3,143,736 

BOs Ue BOM. coccesecseges 17,880 
Insurance Stock. ........+0+. 53,642 
Turnpike do.......-...-. 157,362 

Money at Interest........ 2,087,676 

MRT Wein ocak cbpccebicet 17,679 
MPT 147,585 

| BARRE yee) Gs 689,315 





$88,592.38 

The whgle capital of the School Fund, produc- 

tive and unproductive, was reported by the Com- 
imssioners in 1832, to be $1,902,957 87. 

Sink Manvractrure.—-One of the most 

gratifying exhibitions we ever witnessed is 

that of the silk-worm:in all its stages, with 








ry for January, 1523, is a communication from 





the mulberry-leaves, eggs, cocoons, chrysa 


, but as harvesting to be well done requires’! Asa Rice, Jr. of Shrewsbury, in which the writer||lis, miller, &c. together with a complete 


ic, he loses much of his grain because it is cut 
goo late, and more from the hurried manner in 


| 
} 


observes as follows: “The kind of meal I have 
used for seven years past, almost exclusively, for 


ich it is performed, His harvest field is there- || prevender, is corn and cobs cracked and ground 


wre strewed with it, and when others more care-| 


together, which is the best provender I ever made 


| are reaping theirtwenty bushels per acre, he | for fattening cattle. ‘ihe reason I consider the 


ist be content with ten, or less, ‘The next ope- 
ration is the making of hay—here too he is later | 
‘an he ought to be, and as his implements are! 


‘cob useful is, it swells in the creature, and keeps 
| him in good order. In no one instance since | 
have fed with this meal have my cattle been out 


ever such exactly as they should be to do clean || of order by being cloyed, or scouring ; they are 
work, although he works harder than every one || at all times regular; but when 1 formerly fed 
, yet the grass not being cut first in season, || with clear Indian meal, it was not unfrequent 
uid next close to the ground, he meets with ano-|| that their bowels would get out of order, and | 
‘ier and heavy loss, The quantity gathered is | have had considerable difficulty in regulating them 
‘herefore small, and it is only by half feeding the | again; they lost two or three days, sontetimes a 
succeeding winter that he can keep his stock || week, When this kind of provender was first 
through it. The effect of this we have already || introduced in this vicinity, it had its opposition 
seen in his last spring’s operations ; the same bad |. like almost all new things. The second year, if | 
rocess is again to be gone through with the same, || mistake not, which I made use of it, I thought | 
nit rather a worse result. || would try an experiment as follows, by feedin 


ist 


lt by this management, or rather the want of 


', he loses occasionally an animal, it is hm to his | 


ad luck, He can easily foresee how his crops. 
while growing must fare, from his miserably re-| 
aired fences; for besides his own, his neigh-| 
hors cattle will be depasturing them. From his’ 
wor fences they are soon taught that they are no} 
‘ndrances to confinement in particular lots ;| 
‘ley roam, therefore, at large, depredating on his} 
“Wn, and soon on his neighbor’s crops. 

lhe last, however, cannot be permitted with) 
‘upunity, and he is amersed in dangers which a) 
ittle foresight and care might easily have prevent-| 


ed. But these are only the first consequences, | 
‘or every thing leads to waste, and from bad fen- | 
‘es, bad crops necessarily follow. It is useless 
'0 tollew this man further—his course sooner or’ 
\ter must end in bankruptcy, as his debts will’ 
‘ccumulate, and he has no means with which to) 
‘lischarge them. Neither ought his example to! 
‘e lost to society—let him stand as a beacon to! 
“arn others of the dangerous consequences that} 
‘ollow thriftless labor. We may draw this far-| 
‘er lesson from it; that what is commonly call-| 


/one ox With corn and oats ground, the other with 
‘corn and cobs, having a yoke of oxen so even 
‘inatched that no one who viewed the cattle ap 
peared satisfied which was best: accordingly | 
fed them as above, The cob is computed to 
make a little more than one third, therefore I mix- 
ed the other with one third oats, which was my 
former mode. 1 gave each ox an equal quantity 
at atime, except the one which had corn and oats 
some days became dainty, and would not eat his 
allowance,while the other kept his regular course. 
The allowance tor both was a little over three 
pecks per day, When | took the cattle to mar- 


|ket, Mr. A. White bought them; they weighed hi 


about twenty-eight hundred and a half. The 
one fed on corn and oats had 162 lbs. of tallow, 
and weighed about half a hundred more. The 
one fed on corn and cobs had 163 Ibs. of tallow, 
and Mr. White pronounced his beef half a dollar 
on the hundred better than that of the other, 
mostly on account of the color of the beef.” 
The third volume of the Memoirs of the Phi- 
ladelphia Agricultural Society likewise contains 
an article on grinding Indian corn in the cob, as 


ed bad luck, is more commonly the effect of want} food for cattle, &e. by Dr. Mease, of Philadel- 


«little care and prudent foresight,— Columbia 
Yentinel, A. 


phia. Mills, for the purpose of grinding corn 
and cobs together, have been erected in Andover, 





||\domestic process of manufacture, which 
may be seenatthe Agricultural Warehouse 
North Market st. The machine which is 
there in motion was invented last winter 
by Mr. Adam Brooks of Scituate, Massa- 
chusetts, and a patent of it, which we have 
seen, was issued on the late 29th of June.-- 


vast importance ; for unlike the Piedmontese 
Wheel, heretofore chiefly used, which 
only performed the reeling process, if 
combines the reeling and twisting: and 
the saving of laboris such in consequence 
that 150 skeins can be made in a day by 
one woman and a little girl toturn this im- 
proved wheel as easily as 40 can by the old 


£|| This we learn from those who have tried 


both. One ofthe new machines is used in 
Connecticut, and another in New York, be- 
sides those in the family of the ingenious in 
ventor, who now devote their time in a 
great measure to this business. 

Mr. B. is one of the Society of Friends.- 
His wife who superintends the wheel, and 
has paid some attention to siik-making for 
several years,had made frequent complaints 
of the labor lost by the old machine. Her 
husband doubtedthe practicabilityof amend- 
ing it, and told her so in plain terms ; but 
went to thinking, it seems, and in about 
three weeks produced this capital improve- 
ment. Mrs. B. says it was formerly a very 
hard day’s work to make 30 skeins ; she can 
now make 100in oidinary hours. The 
silk is beautiful,as smooth as the Italian it- 
selfand stronger than that. We challenge 
the strongest fingered editor in the city to 
break a thread of it. Ifhe succeeds he shall 
have one of the silk handkerchiefs we enga- 
aged last week, socks and all. Specimens 
may be seen at the rooms.— Bostcn Journa’. 











It is an improvement, as it seems to us, of 
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THE GARDEN. 
LANSINGBURGH—DECEMBER. 

A little book is kept for extracts and occasional 
remarks, designated the Horticultural Garden, 
or Boquet of Useful and Amusing Trifles, prin- 
cipally relative to the garden, from which book 
the following articles are taken. A. W. 

One of the most interesting spectacles ever 
witnessed in the garden at this dreary season, 
(when Nature has stripped vegetation of its glo- 
ries, and consigned her lovely offspring to their 
season’s repose,) was noticed the early part of 
this month. A light fall of snow had been sud- 
denly melted by the power of the sun’s rays, 
while the thermometer was below the point of| 
freezing. ‘The consequence of this conflict be- 
tween the two contending powers of heat and 
cold was, that the whole remains of the vegeta- 
ble tribe were suddenly converted into a mass 0 
shining crystaiization. Every tree, every shrub, 
and every ornamental fixture, were all in the 
space of afew hours completely enveloped in an 
icy coat of mail, of the most dazzling transparen- 
cy, Which during two days defied the powers of! 
the solar beams. 

A group of weeping trees particularly attracted 
attention ; while gazing on their pendent slender 
branches loaded with the purest icicles, the ima- 
gination was led to the classic recollection of the 
weeping deities, whom Ovid described as being} 
converted into trees, and their tears into amber. 
They might indeed be called the tears of nature 
on the stern appearance of winter; and yet as’ 
the sunbeams elegantly danced among the 
branches, reflected from every spray, she seem- 
ed to be smiling through her tears. The three- 
thorned locust exhibited its spikes in dazzling ar- 
ray. ‘The crimson fruit of the barberry appeared 
like a cornelian enclosed in a diamond. The 
black berry of the prim, the delicate snowberry, 
and the large roan tree berries, were peculiarly 
beautiful, while the humble box and the modest 
wintergreen had their color heightened by their 





THE GENESEE FARMER 


find eve 
seseneleaiian gems, from the pale diamond to 
the deeply blushing ruby; and all in vegetable 
form, leaf, branch, bud and flower. ’ 

The place of the rose, usurped by its own en- 
crusted berry, furnished us with the semi-transpa- 


rent cornelian, while the fair Missouri snow-drop, 
\(escaped from the general wreck of all that is 


beautiful,) in its new crystal envelop, gives us the 
faint hue of the sapphire. 








case of crystal, more than equaling them in beau- 
ty. But how soon, how very soon, are these frail 
fabrics scen to melt away, and involve in their 
desolation so many gems. 
The garden scene so lovely induced a stroll to 
a neighboring forest. There all was found chill- 
ing and unearthly: nature had dressed the whole 
woods as if for her own amusement—all was 
awfully grand and impressive. The idea occur- 
red that the whole surface of the earth had been 
deadened by the paralyzing touch of winter. In 
the attempt to explore the woods the progress 
was slow through the brushwood—the branches 
neither yielding nor resisting, but snapping asun- 
der on a moderate pressure, scattering fragments 
of crystal in all directions. 
at a grand subject for the pencil! Every 
object around had received its portion of decora- 
tion. The fences and stones were tastefully fes- 
tooned and fringed, assuming a very picturesque 
appearance. Suchasceneas this induces the re- 
flection, that if winter has its horrors, it has its 
beauties too : 
“ Let Winter come with stormy voice, 


Let snow-wreaths crown the highest hill ; 
He bids thee in the storm rejoice, 


He sees, protects, and feeds thee still.” 
New England Farmer. 


A GARDEN OF BIJOUS. 
BY FLORA BRUMAL. 


There too you will find the noble and capri- 
cious opal, sheltered, yet illuminated, by the 
thousand hanging prisms which play around it, 


igiving all the variety and fabled succession of co- 
lors attributed to that gem. 


Nor is the relief of 
foliage wanting in this parterre of brilliants, since 
every leaf of the perennial box and laurel forms 
an emerald of exquisite and indescribable beauty. 

Let us penetrate every nook and alley of this 
enchanted garden, where every thing above, 
around, beneath, is fantastical, mech and elegant. 
The paths are embossed with pebbles of name- 
less hue, the mountain ash, with its broad sheets 
of scarlet berries, yielding a perfect imitation of 
nfasses of coral. 

The stately fir, in its clear, cold vestment, pre- 
sents itself asa tree of the aqua marina, or sea- 
green beryl. Music and motion, too, lend their 
aid tocomplete the illusion : every breath of hea- 
ven, agitating the heavy laden branches, teems 








with the sweet sounds of silver bells, scattering]! 


‘millions of adamantine drops on the paths before 
ius. 

| Sometimes our progress is obstructed by long 
‘wavy wreaths, that fear no enemy but warmth. 
|Now may we gather for our friends boquets of 


| . . . . . . 
iclustering rubies from the sanguine bernes of the 


‘nightshade, 
Well might the sublime author of the Seasons 
no 


“ Nature, great Parent, whose unceasing hand 
Rolls round the season of the changeful year, 
How mighty, how majestic are thy works! 
With what a pleasing awe they swell the soul 
That sees astonished, and astonished sings.” 

Yonder hangs a solitary egg-plumb, which, in 
| Spite of sun, shower and storm, has hung tena- 
clously to its native bough, now filled, encased, 
and transformed by an irresistible element, it may 
vie with the famous Brazilian diamond of the 
house of Braganza. 

A little further a bunch of withered purple 
grapes, swelled into rotundity, and burnished by 
the same all-pervading genius, boldly represents 
the glowing amethyst, which a Plutarch tells us 
has its name from its color, and is “ wine mixed 
with water.” 

And can we leave this enchanting scene with- 
out gleaning some lesson of instruction? Is it 
not truly and delightfully said— 

‘There are tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


May we not compare the few lingering relics of 
the garden, which have escaped the efforts of the 
burning sun and the severity of the winter’s blast, 
to the remains of virtuous principle, which nei- 
ther the warmth of prosperity nor ihe chill of ad- 
versity have been able to destroy. 


If then even the caprices of nature yield us a 
useful lesson, how inexcusable are those who 
have neither an ear nor an eye for its constant ad- 


branch, every tendril, pendent with 





monitions, who suffer the most extensive and the 
only gratuitous library of useful knowledge to re- 
main unread, Shall I venture tocall it that splen- 





_ Conversing a few days since with a friend who 
ig an enthusiastic admirer of nature in general, 
and of a garden in particular, I was struck with 
his description of the effect produced in his own! 
garden on a night comparatively mild and hu-| 
mid, succeeding a day of snow, sunshine and! 
frost. His outline of a picture pleased my fancy,, 
and in an hour of idleness I have endeavored to 
record the pleasing impression produced upon my) 
imagination by the scenes he described, | 
mon ag og me then in a fancied ramble 
through an Hyperborean garden, and instead 
of the desolate wilderness of yesterday, you will 
, 


|nearly six thousand 


did annual, published by its mighty author for 
ears, every page of which 
furnishes an inimitable picture of human life 
and every line of which presents us an idea an 
a moral, 

The study of nature leads to nature’s God. 
The most ambitious literary aspirant can reach no 
higher.—. American Gardener’s Magazine. 





EARLY RISING. 
Dr. Johnson said that no man ever rose to emi- 





after five o’clock in the morning. 


August 17, 1833 


en 


MY COMMON PLACE BOOK~-No, ry, 

Follow truth and liberty 
bian Maxims. 

Gratitude perpetuates benefits.— ibid, 

Integrity is a great and commendable yirty, 
A man of integrity is a true man, a bold may, 
and a steady man ; he is tobe trusted and relieg 
upon, No bribes can corrupt him, no fear daunt 
him ; his word is slow in coming, but sure. }, 
shines brighest in the fire, and his friend hears 
of him most, when he most needs him, 4). 
courage grows with danger, and conquers oppo- 
sition by constancy.— Wm. Penn. 

Be not morose or conceited ; one is rude, t}, 
other is troublesome and nauseous.— ibid, 

Inquisitive people are the funnels of conyers,. 
tion ; they do not take in any thing for their oy, 
use, but merely to pass it to another.—4ngp,, 
mous, 

The constitution of a versatile and undecide, 
character proceeds entirely from that intellecty, 
weakness which prevents the mind from think. 
ing for itself. Such characters consult upon eye. 
ry occasion the oracles of publjc opinion, so inf). 
lible in their ideas, before they know what the, 
ought to think, or in what manner their judgmey: 
should be formed, or their conduct regulated,— 
Zimmerman. 

How unhappy should we be if Divine Proy; 
dence were to grant us every thing we desire,— 
ibid. 


will follow you.— Arq. 





RECEIPTS 
FOR DIFFERENT KINDS OF CAKE. 

«2 very good and common Cake.—Rub eig}: 
ounces of butter into two pounds of dried flour, 
mix it with three spcontila of yeast that is no’ 
bitter, toa paste. Let it rise an hour and a half 
then mix in the yolks and*whites of six eggs beat. 
en apart; one pound of sugar, someemilk t 
make it a proper thickness, (about a pint will bi 
sufficient,) a glass of sweet wine, the rind of a « 
lemon, and a teaspoonful of ginger. Add eithes 
a pound and a half of currants, or some carra- * * 
way, and beat well. 

1 Cheap Seed Cake.—Mix a quarter of a peck 
of flour with half a pund of sugar, a quarter o! 
an ounce of allspice, and a little ginger; me! 
three quarters of a pound of butter with half « 
pint of milk ;-when just warm, put to it a quar- 
ter of a pint of yeast, and work up toa goole 
dough. Let it stand before the fire a few m 
nutes before it goes to the oven; add seeds: 
currants, and bake an hour and a half. 

-Inother.—Mix a pound and a half of flow 
and a pound of common lump sugar, eight egs- 
beaten separately, and an ounce of seeds, two 
spoonfuls of yeast, and the same of milk an’ 
water, 

Note.—Milk alone causes cake and bread s00! 
to dry. 

Election Cake.—Four pounds of flour, thre 
quarters of a pound of butter, four eggs, 0” 
pound of sugar, half a pint of good yeast, wet" 
with milk as soft as it can be and be molded 0” 
aboard, Set it to rise over night in winter, 0 
warm weather three hours is usually enough ‘0’ 
it to rise; a loaf the size of a common flow 
bread should bake three quarters of an hour. 

“y 3 Cake.—One cup of butter, two cups of 
gar, three flour and four eggs well beat togethe! 

aked in pans or cups, 
and no more. 

Composition Cake.—One pound of flour, one 0! 
sugar, half a pound of butter, seven eggs, halt « 
pint of cream, anda gill of cider. 

Tea Cake.—Three cups of sugar, three €g2* 
one cup of butter, one cup of milk, a small lump 
of po ash, and make it not quite so stiff'as pou" 
cake, 

Loaf Cake.—Five pounds of flour, two of su 
gar, three quarters of a pound of lard, and th 
same quantity of butter, one pint of yeast, OS" 
eggs, one quart of milk; roll the sugar in '™ 
flour ; add the raisins and spice after the first © 
sing, , 
Pint Cake.—One pint of dough, one tea cup ® 


‘ 1) 
sugar, one of butter, three eggs, one tea#poe™' 


sll- 


ake twenty minute- 











fatter in any calling, or got rich, who lay in bed 


of pearlash, with raisins and spices. 





